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A Gail Wescott's relationship with the senator's wife blossomed on campaign flights. 
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G ail Cameron Wes- 
cott first met Jac- 
queline Kennedy in 
1960. Gail was a 
young New York 
City reporter with a 
knack for getting 
people to open up; 
Jackie was a U.S. senator’s wife not 
yet press-shy. Wescott, now a spe- 
cial correspondent for People in At- 
lanta, shares her intimate moments 
with the former First Lady on page 
90 of this commemorative issue. 

Wescott’s reminiscence is one 
way we have tried to bring you clos- 
er to the woman whose combination 
of high style and high character was 
her defining quality. Few of us had 
met Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 
— she was certainly the most fam- 
ous person I had never met — 
though all of us at People felt her 
presence, both on the streets of the 
city we shared and in our pages, be- 
ginning in 1974 with the first of 12 
covers on which she appeared. 

Just hours after Jackie’s death, 
executive editor Susan Toepfer as- 
sembled a team to plan this news- 
stand-only tribute. “Given the 
strong reaction to the Audrey Hep- 
burn issue published by People last 
year, we knew our readers would 
want a special on Jackie,” says 
Toepfer. Deputy art director Hiliie 
Pitzer worked through the weekend 
on designs, while photo editor 



Sarah Rozen pored over some 
2,000 photos. 

Meanwhile, 39 correspondents 
and reporters, directed by senior 
editor Elizabeth Sporkin, talked to 
friends of Jackie’s who until now 
had guarded her privacy. Washing- 
ton bureau chief Garry Clifford 
spoke to Joseph Heiberger, who 
taught her to use a camera as an in- 
quiring photographer. New York 
City correspondent Maria Efti- 
miades learned details of her deal- 
ings with Michael Jackson on his 
book, Moonwalk . 

This issue passed through many 
hands — fact checkers, copy edi- 
tors, page coders, imaging spe- 
cialists — and almost all felt a con- 
nection with the woman on the 
cover. We hope these pages ex- 
press that bond — and the one felt 
by our readers — for the remark- 
able woman who was Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis. 

(The family of Jacqueline Kenne- 
dy Onassis requests that dona- 
tions in her memory be sent to the 
New York Hospital Cancer Re- 
search Fund, 525 East 68th St . , 
New York, NY. 1 0021 .) 









i n death, as in life, she was the portrait of a lady: beau* 
tiful until the end; so poised she was sending out 
thank-you notes from her deathbed; so thoughtful 
she planned a funeral that, once again, show'ed a na- 
tion howto mourn. And mourn we do, for when Jacqueline 
B ouyjer Kennedy Onassis died on May 19, 1994, at 64, 
moved too swiftly, she may have been pre- 
iiured/^ut we were not. 

^CertahtJy the image of a grieving Jackie standing with her 
Mildre&^maiiis frozen in an awful moment that separates 
phstthat was too romanticized from a present 
^^l^^ibrutiU. But three decades later, Jackie stood for 
more. We were not ready to give up our glimpses of 
uripeiictrable, but somehow more approach- 
W khe aged — when she ventured out into the social 
pt^'16 a merry-go-round with her grandchildren. We 
Ifeere n&tj eady to have that already poignant threesome — 
taljleau of Jacqueline, Caroline and John Jr. — 
Rshfced now to two survivors going arm-in-arm into the fu- 
above all, we were not ready to let her leave with- 
Hgutalng our questions answered. Quite simply, how did 
igijid it? How did the most famous woman in the world so 
endure the fickle winds of American affection'.’ 
Sjlid behind those dark glasses and that mysterious 
really thinking? ■ 
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moments, in the 



On an Italian holiday irt •■; 
1 962, with brother. - *'• 
in-law Prince Badri- ^ 
well and a fnond 
Jackie found a quujt 
spot lor skmchiny. 




Young Jackie 



DADDY’S GIRL 

A defining childhood off gentility— and doubt 




S he was not so much raised as groomed. Her mother, of 
common Irish immigrant stock, placed a premium on 
appearances, calling her family the Maryland Lees; her 
paternal grandfather trumped up his lineage, trans- 
forming his French forebears from shopkeepers into 
noblemen. When a Bouvier orator spoke at the dedica- 
tion of the George Washington Bridge, the family for- 
ever after referred to it as “our bridge.” 

As she was growing up in New York City society, her world re- 
volved around her father, John “Black Jack” Bouvier, a hard-drink- 



A "Black Jack" Bouvier 
(with his wife and daugh- 
ter at a Southampton 
horse show} was "abso- 
lutely lethal,” said a friend 
who remembered his con- 
vertible "disappearing in a 
haze of champagne and 
dust." 
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Young Jackie 




ing charmer who taught his two 
(laughters to dress well and to cre- 
ate for themselves an aura of mys- 
tery. Bom on July 28, 1 921), and 
raised in New York, Jacqueline (she 
pronounced It the French way, 
Zhock-lsEEN ) became a class hel- 
lion at all the right schools: Miss 
Chapin's, Holton-Armsnnd, at 15, 
Miss Barter's, where, she once said, 
"all my friends adored | my father | 
and used to line up to be taken out 
to dinner when he came to see me.” 
Fbur years earlier she had been dev- 
astated when liis indiscretions led 
her mother to divorce him and mar- 
ry (for security, if not love — another 
lesson to learn) the wealthy invest- 
ment banker Hugh Auchindoss. 

A t 14, in a poem, Jackie 
showed at least a glim- 
mer of wanderlust: "I 
love the feeling 
down inside me/ That 
says to run away/ To come and be a 
gypsy/ And laugh the gypsy way." 
Yet a prescribed adolescence was 
spent fax -trotting through subscrip- 
tion dances at the Plaza, where her 
sister Lee was considered the pretty 
one and Jackie the brain. "She was 
so much smarter than most of the 
people around her that she subli- 
mated it," recalled an escort. 

"When I'd take her to the TMe Bowl, 
she'd say to me, ‘Oh, why are they 
kicking the ball?' I’d say, 'Come on, 
Jackie, none of that.* " 



Jackie (with her mother, above) was - a 
datedevii horseback nder who believnd 
in hard work and sell-reliance," a pal re- 
calls. At 1 0, she rode her horse Danseuse 
at a Southampton horse show. 




A “She was always 
set apart dotin 
guishabte." recalls a 
Vassar classmate, 
in 1947 columnist 
Igor Cassini (brother 
of designer Oleg) 
named her Dab of 
the Year. 



< An inquiring pho- 
tographer in 1952. 
she sometimes used 
her column as an 
attention-getting 
flirtation device 
Sample provocative 
question "What’s 
your idea of thu per- 
fect malar 



Two years at Va.ssar were followed 
by a junior year in I^aris at the Sor- 
bonne, where "1 have to write Mum- 
my a ream each week," she told her 
stepbrother Hugh, "or she gets hys- 
terical and thinks I'm dead or mar- 
ried to an Italian." On her return to 
the States, said a male frieiul, "she 
was no longer the round little girl 
who lived next door." She trans- 
ferred to George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington and, after 
graduating, took a $42.50-a-weck 
Job at the Washington Ti)rurx-] Jer- 
ald as an Inquiring photographer. 
"We used to tease her," recalls 
retired photographer Joe Heibcrgcr, 
who taught her how to use a Speed 
Graphic camera. "We’d say, 'Jackie, 
find yourself a rich one while you're 
out there.' She would just smile." ■ 
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Sisters 



THE BEST 
OF FRIENDS 




hey grew up in a 
world where there 
were no uncertain- 
ties: Bound by tradi- 
tion and defined by 
social ritual, It was 
the same New York 
that Edith Wharton 



had known. Jacqueline and Caroline 
Lee Bouvier spent winters on Park 
Avenue and summers in East Hamp- 
ton; as debs they waltzed through 
cotillions and dreamed of Europe. 

In the beginning, Jackie played 
the role of bossy big sister to the 
dainty Lee, who was 3 '/* years her 
junior. After their parents divorced 
in 1940, however, they became af- 
fectionate allies. TYue, a hint of ri- 
valry lingered — the First Lady was 
ruffled when designers declared in 



1 962 that Lee was better dressed 
— but as adults they shared both tri- 
umph and tragedy-. An unofficial 
lady-in-waiting, Lee accompanied 
Jackie on her 1 962 tour of India and 



Pakistan; clad hi sheatlis and high 
heels, the two rode a camel hi Kara- 
chi. Thrice wed herself (to publish- 
ing heir Michael Canfield; to Prince 
Slunislus Radziwili, father of Antho- 
ny, 34, and Anna, 33; and, since 
1988, to director Herb Roas), Lee 
comforted Jackie during rocky 
spots in her marriage to JFK; in 
1 963, she Joined the First Lady (who 
had just lost son Patrick) on an Ae- 
gean cruise on Aristotle Onassis's 
yacht. She slept with her in the Ken- 
nedys' White House bedroom after 
Jack was shot and later encournged 
Jackie to buy an apartment near 
hers on Fifth Avenue. "Nothing 
could ever come between us," Jack- 
ie once said of Lee. And, until May 
19, 1994, nothing did. ■ ► 




Jackie and little sister Lee (top, in 1 933) 
shared an English nanny and a nursery 
overflowing with handmade toys and plush 
animals (ram F.A.O. Schwarz. With mother 
Janet, a pudgy Lea and coltish Jackie 
stepped out in East Hampton m 1937 



Chic and 
cultivated, 
the well-bred 
Bouvier sisters 
became close 
confidantes; 
until the end, 
they stood 
together 
through joy 
and sorrow 



► On the best-dressed list many 
times, both Bouvier sisters (in 1949) 
wero effortlessly chic. They shared a 
fondness for European designers, end 
it was whispered that Lee (who was 
the same dress size) sat in at Gi- 
venchy fittings for the First Lady, 
who quietly commissioned clothes 
horn the Paris designer 



i 
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Sisters 



A Passionate about 
the arts, Jackie and 
Lee befriended per- 
formers including Ru- 
dolf Nureyev, who 
joined them for a 
stroll in England in 
November 1968. 
When Lee threw a 
party for her wid- 
owed sister in Man- 
hattan in 1965, the 
guest list included 
Leonard Bernstein, 
Leopold Stokowski, 
Maurice Chevalier 
and Sammy Davis Jr. 



> Lee (with son An- 
thony, Jackie and 
Caroline at Hyannis 
Port in 1961) shared 
her sister’s grief 
when newborn son 
Patrick died in Au- 
gust 1 963; while 
Jackie recuperated 
at the hospital at Otis 
Air Force Base in 
Massachusetts, Lee 
slept in an adjoining 
room. 










Marrying Jack 
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SENATOR’S WIFE 






As bride of tlie most ambitious Kennedy, 



Jackie embarked on the often lonely life 



of a political helpmate 






I t was more than just meeting someone," she later 
said of her Washington dinner-party introduction 
in 1951 to the dashing congressman from Mas- 
sachusetts. "It started the wheels turning." Both 
sets of wheels, apparently. "I made all his dales 
with all his girlfriends," recalls Jack Kennedy's 
longtime personal secretary, Evelyn Lincoln. "And 
when Jackie came along, he didn't ask me to make 
the dates. I knew that It was serious." 

They were in different countries when she received his 
proposal, but the announcement of their engagement had 
to be delayed until after publication of a Salurviay Ei>e- 
vting Post article on "The Senate's Gay Young Bachelor." 
And when the much-ballyhooed society wedding of the sea- 
son did take place, on Sept. 12, 1953, it was with a poi- 
gnant piece of artifice: Her stepfather was the one who 
walked her down the aisle while her adored — and Increas- 
ingly alcoholic — father, John "Black Jack" Bouvier m, lay 
passed out In his nearby hotel room. Jackie had wanted a 
simple, elegant wedding gown. It was her fianc£ who 
pushed her into a confection that one critic derided as "an 
atrocious mass of tissue silk taffeta, with excessive orna- 
mentation of ruffles, tucks, stitchings and f towers." 

It would not be the last time she suffered to accommo- 
date him. "We never had a home for five years," she re- 
called of his burgeoning career. "Politics was sort of my 
enemy as far as seeing Jack was concerned." By their third 
anniversary, the rift was pronounced. "I was alone almost 
every weekend while Jack traveled the country making 
speeches," she said, calling their marriage "all wrong." 

There was also the matter of his Infidelity, which became 
a quietly accepted fact of their lives. "1 don’t think there 
are any men who are faithful to their wives," she once said. 
"Men are such a combination of good and eviL" Still, there 
was no truth to the story that old Joe Kennedy offered her 
$ 1 million to stay in the marriage. "Why not $ 10 million?" 
she later snapped about the rumors. 

It would be their children who would cement the marriage, 
but first Jackie suffered a miscarriage, then a stillbirth; when 
she could no longer face the decorated, sunlit nursery in their 
Virginia home at Hickory Hill, Jack sold the house to his 
brother Bobby and wife Ethel. Finally, Caroline was born in 
1967, and John- John followed in 1960. 

By the time of her first official press conference, Jack- 
ie’s priorities were obvious. "I have no desire to influence 
fashions Thai is at the bottom of any list, ' ' she told reporters. 
And what, they asked, was at the top? "Jack." ■ > 



< Most important to Jackie (with Jack at thoir 1953 
Newport wedding) was that he be “el the center of 
events end that he acquit himself wofl and give her a 
decant roio in the drama," said a friend "It's fair to say 
they both lived up to their ends of the bargain." 




Marrying Jack 



< -There was al- ! 

ways • groat allure, a £ 

groat mystery to ? 

Jackie" (in a 1957 \ 

portrait by Yousuf 
Karsh), says a report- 
er who covered Iter. 
"Sometimes she was 
warm and she asked 
questions At others 
she would walk by in 
a trance" 



► Jackie (with JFK 
at their Hyannis Port 
home the year of 
their marriage) was 
once asked by re- 
porters if she was 
content. "A wife is 
happy," she replied, 
“if her husband is 
happy." 



Y The birth of Caro- 
line (in their George- 
town home in 1 960) 
brought the couple 
closer. Later, just be- 
fore John- John's 
birth, reporters asked 
if she'd like more chil- 
dren. "I’d be delight- 
ed," she replied. "I 
hope that I have 
many more." 
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A The refined Jackie (with Joan. Jean. Eunice and Ethel at Hyannis Port in 1 960) "stuck out like a sore thumb." says one biographer. 



Formidable Kennedys 



INTO THE CLAN 

Marry ing a Kennedy was one thing. Acceptance was another 



T he Kennedys are the most welcoming fam- 
ily,” she said gushingly in 1953, not long 
after her betrothal. ‘‘The day you become 
engaged to one of them is the day they 
start saying how ‘fantastic’ you are.” The 
honeymoon didn’t last long. By the time 
Ted landed on her during one of the fam- 
ily’s interminable games of touch football, 
breaking her ankle, Jackie had decided that she had had 
enough. Of togetherness with the clan, she stated, “Once 
a week is great. Not every night.” 

Her bouts with the sharp-elbowed Ethel were re- 
nowned. Once, in an unguarded moment, Jackie confid- 
ed that she had wanted to study ballet. Eyeing Jackie’s 



large feet, Ethel guffawed: “What? With those clodhop- 
pers?” And yet, after Bobby’s death, according to author 
Jerry Oppenheimer, it was Jackie who paid to replace 
Ethel’s leaking Hickory Hill roof. 

Outnumbered and outflanked, Jackie ultimately held 
her own. Once she was 1 5 minutes late to lunch, a fatal 
faux pas when Joe was ‘ ‘in one of his Emperor Augustus 
moods,” recalled a friend. “He started to give her the nee- 
dle, but she gave it right back.” Mindful of his penchant 
for old-fashioned slang, Jackie said, ‘“You ought to write 
a series of grandfather stories for children, like ‘The Duck 
with Moxie’ and ‘The Donkey Who Couldn’t Fight His 
Way out of a Telephone Booth.’ ” At first there was deadly 
silence. “Then old Joe broke into a roar of laughter.” ■ > 




Formidable Kennedys 



















The White House Years 

FIRST 

LADY 






A* the wife cf the 
country"! 35th 
Pftfcfem, JmM* 
soon became the 
best - known wom- 
an in the worid 






Jackie brought aristocratic 
taste — and an infectious 
sense of history — to 
the executive mansion 



Ql 

Ui 



he never liked the title 
First Lady. “U always 
reminded me of a sad- 
dle horse.'Modde 

once said. But after 
she arrived in the 
White House In Janu- 
ary 1961, the energet- 
ic equestrian took the name over 
the highest Jumps, and we all went 
along for the ride. 

Not since 2 1 -year-old Frances 
Folsom Cleveland had the country 
been blessed with such a young 
First Lady. Only 3 1 , Jackie l»ad an 
£lan beyond her years and the grit 
to use tt. Couture became her signa- 
ture. The Jackie look was a global 
aspiration, reigniled on each of her 
six trips abroad. She promoted the 
arts and mixed guests like compos- 
er Igor Stravinsky or poet Cari 
Sandburg with the Camelot regulars 
at White House evenings. But her 
crowning achievement was restor- 
ing the mansion and preserving its 
history. "Jackie loved being First 
Lady. She was thrilled by It," says 
her former chief of staff, Letitla Bal- 
drige. "You'd have to be nuts not to 
be thrilled by making history and not 
just to be witnessing it" ■ ► 



A Jackie attended five Inaugural bads— but was 
unwilling to stay a minute later than she had to. 



■ 
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A Whether in Washington or (os 
here) in Hyannts Pott, Jackie 
shunnod die shutterbugs. hut JFK 
loved to mug— with "Buttons" 
end John- John, If possible 
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A Jackie (with Australian ambassa- 
dor Sir Howard Beale in Newport. B 1, 
in 1 962) “didn't have the artficialitv of 
people in that certain world," toys 
fashion editor Grace MirabcBa. 



A Ten days before the assassin* 
tion, Jackie watched John Jr. pa- 
rade through the White House 
in an honor guard's headgear 






The White House Years 



< Prime Minister 
Nehru comforted a 
squeamish Jackie 
(with sister lee dur- 
ing their 1962 India 
trip) as a cobra at- 
tacked a mongoose. 



> Jackie, e Roman 
Catholic, was die 
first sitting First lady 
to have an audience 
with the Pope She 
met John XXIII in 
Rome in 1962. 



A French culture 
ministar Andrt Mal- 
raux so inspired 
Jackie that she 
hoped to create a 
government agency 
for culture in the U S. 



► Soviet leader Ni- 
kita Khrushchov, 
charmed by Jackio. 
told photographers in 
Vienna he'd rather 
pose with her than 
with her husband. 











The White House Years 



A During Jackie's triumphant 1 961 visit to Paris, crowds lined the streets, shouting. " Vive Jacqui! Vive Jacqui T 
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Profile in Courage 



After JFK was murdered at her 
side, she calmly put together 
a funeral that kept the nation 
together. She was only 34 



T should have 
known that it wes 
asking too much to 
dream that I might 
have grown oid with 
him and seen our 
children grow up to- 
gether." Jackie wrote 
in a bncl memoir a 
year after she — and 
the nation — had bur- 
ied her slain hus- 
band. “So now he is 
o legend when he 
would have preferred 
to be a man." 



T he morning of Nov. 22, 1963, started out 
with laughter. When a crowd outside the 
Kennedys' Fort Worth hotel asked where 
Jackie was, the President quipped: “Mrs. 
Kennedy is organizing herself. It takes 
her a little longer. But, of course, she 
looks better Lhan we do when she does 
it." She was, in fad, getting dressed, put- 
ting on a pink Chanel suit and matching hat that the 
President liad picked out for her to wear. 

After a political breakfast, Lite couple flew to Dallas 
for a motorcade through the hot, sunbaked city. As they 
came through Dealey Plaza at 12:30 p.m., Jackie heard 
what she thought at first was a motorcycle backfiring. 
Three shots hit her husband. "My God! What are they 
doing?" she shouted. "My God! They’ve killed Jack! 
They've killed my husband! Jack! Jack!" The limo 
rushed to Parkland Memorial Hospital — but it was too 
late. Before the doctors covered the slain President with 
a white sheet, Jackie kissed his feet, his lips and his 
open eyes and placed her wedding ring on his finger. (It 
was returned to her that night.) 

She rode with JFK’s casket in a rear compartment of 
Air Fbrce One back to Washington, refusing to change 
out of her suit and stockings, which were spattered with 
his blood. "I want them to see what they have done to 
Jack," she said. Once she returned, she began to work 
through the night, orchestrating every aspect of her 
husband's funeral. It was to be like Abraham Lincoln's, 
she decided, down to the muffled drums and the rider- 
less horse. Her husband would be buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery — across the Potomac from the Lin- 
coln Memorial — not in Boston, as the Kennedy family 
had hoped. 

No detail was too small for iter attention: the position- 
ing of the casket in the East Hoorn, the hanging of mourn- 
ing drapes, the placement of a military honor guard. She 
went through her husband's effects and found a memento 
to give to each of his friends, along with a personal note; 
press secretary Pierre Salinger, for example, received an 
engraved cigar holder. She wrote out instructions on how 
memorial programs would be laid on seats in St. Mat- 
thew's Cathedral. And outside the church, when they 
played "Hail to the Chief," she cued 3-year-old John Jr. to 
salute his father's casket — perhaps the most famous fare- 
well gesture in American history. 

Two weeks later she gave a rare interview to correct an 
important omission; site had found a name for the Kenne- 
dy years. She told writer Theodore Wltite that JFK had 
played a recording of the musical CameloL nearly every 
nighL The lines he listened for, site said, were: "Don't let 
it be forgot, that once there was a spot, for one brief shin- 
ing moment, that was known as Camelot." And she 
added, "It will never be that way again." ■ 



HOPE DIES 
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Private Moments 




A SEPARATE WORLD 



1 

Off duty and on her own, 

Jackie revealed a delicious 




wit and a caring 
warmth, evoked 
in these exclusive 
photographs by 
Benno GrazJani 



< "She had a wonderful, 
wry woy ol looking at the 
world and a sense of hu- 
man folly." says summer - 
time pal Barbara la/eor 
Ascher of Jackie (on a 
1 962 holiday in RaveBo, 
Itafyl “She had a true 
twinkle in her eye. It was 
one of her great gifts " 
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Private Moments 



A In Ravelin, Jackie twam with Caroline and taught her to water-ski Later she 
would teO decorator Billy Baldwin, whom she hardly knew, "The world is pouring 
terrible adoration ot the feot of my children. How can I bring them up normally?" 



► "She was always stun- 
ning, and she hBd more men 
per square inch than any 
woman I've ever known," 
says Jackie's former aide 
Let nia Baldrige of the First 
Lady (during a voyage to 
Jaipur. India, in 1962) 



A "She is one of tha few wom- 
en I ever met who could be 
equally comfortable with Jim- 
my BresJm and Andre MuF 
raux." said columnist Pete Ha 
mi, a Jackie escort in the 70s. 
Bui she was most at ease with 
children, including Lee's son 
Anthony (with Jackie and Car- 
oline in ReveHo in 1S62). 
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Private Moments 




A "She Mid that We is too precious,'' recoiled Doubtoday's 
deputy publisher Bill Barry, who asked Jackie to write her 
memoirs. ' [Sire said), 'I want to savor it I’d rather spend my 
time feeling a gafloping horse or the mist of the ocean.' “ 
Among the many moments she wouldn't miss was a poetry 
reading with Lee and Lee's kids. Christina and Anthony, in 
London on New Year's Eve, 1969 Not wanting to be teen 
with wet hair, Jock* wrapped her head {styfcshlyj in a towel. 



1 



V Cecil Beaton was one of the few who wasn't won 
over. She Is very much an over life sire caricature of 
herself," sniped the curmudgeonly photographer (with 
Jackie at a reception thrown by Lee in her London home 
in 1 961 ). "Huge baseball player's shoulders and haunch 
es. big boyish hands and feet." 
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Private Moments 



-< “He was rough and 
simple, but magnetic," 
recalls a friend of 
Aristotle Chassis' 

(tore opening gifts with 
Jackie in London on 
Christmas Eve. 1969). 



► “She was nurturing 
by personality," said 
Doubleday s Bill Barry 
of Jackie (with neph- 
ew Tony and niece 
Chnstina on Christmas 
morning, 1969). 



Y "Jackie had greet 
charm and looked 
Hko no one else." 
says photographer 
Grauani (loft, clown- 
ing with Jackie and 
Oleg Cassirx) 
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The Onassis Years 



BARTERED BRIDE 

Marrying Ari, she traded Iter pedestal for protection 
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The Onassis Years 
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A "He wonted to go 
to o nightclub every 
night, she wanted to 
go home and read." 
says a friend about 
the couple, here hon- 
eymooning on his 
yacht, the $3 miHion 
Christina 



j •< Foreshadowing 
; the controversy over 
i Ns estate, at Arfs 
3 1 975 Skorplos funer- 
5 aJ Jackie (with John 
? Jr., Caroline undTed- 
s dy) was snubbed and 
forcod to walk behind 
• the Onassis family 



S he was perhaps the first celebrity to utter 
her wedding vows beneath the clatter of 
helicopters overhead. But for the Presi- 
dent's widow, then 39, the din may have 
been oddly comforting. The helicopters, 
and an army of 200 guards deployed around 
tiie tiny whitewashed chapel on the Island of 
Skorpios, were arranged for by Iter 62- 
year-old groom, Greek sit ip ping tycoon Aristotle Socra- 
tes Onassis — the first of many gestures he would make to 
offer her the security slie craved. Only four months earli- 
er, Jackie's brother-in-law, Robert F Kennedy Jr., had 
been assassinated. Noted Lee Radziwili, after the Oct. 20, 
1968, ceremony: "My sister needs a man like Onassis, 
who can protect her from the curiosity of the world.” 

The world's curiosity did not cease. "The talk in Paris 
was that Jackie had married Ari for his money, he’d mar- 
ried her for her prestige," recalls a Paris journalist. But 
her friend, Countess Isabelle d’Omano, protests that It 
was an affair of the heart: "Onassis and Jackie were very 
different, but I felt she married him because she loved 
him.” 

Americans, however, were outraged by what they took 
to be the First Lady’s fecklessness. As newspapers report- 
ed on her hedonistic lifestyle, Jackie tumbled off the top 
of the Gallup Poll's list of most admired women. Free of 
the bonds of public lire, she reveled In Onnssian luxu- 
ry, frantically spending her $30,000 monthly allowance. 

Unhappy with his wife’s spendthrift ways, Onassis did 
not cut her much slack. When Jackie asked to plan the 
meals for one of their cruises, Ari reportedly told an aide, 
‘’Why doesn't she just behave herself and do nothing?" 
Soon it was a marriage in pocketbook only. Jackie spent 
more time in Manhattan; Ari sought advice about divorce. 

In 1974, diagnosed with myasthenia gravis, a disease of 
muscle deterioration, lie revised his will, exduding Jackie 
from any significant share in his estate. (His daughter, 
Christina, would later pay her a $26 million settlement ) 
Whatever bitterness she felt, on Ills death in March 1 976, | 
Jackie remembered the best. "Aristotle Onassis rescued ; 
me at a moment when my life was engulfed with shad- 2 

ows," she said. "I will be eternally grateful." ■ 

► Tho mood was a 
little bit sad." recalls ■ 
guest who attended 
the wedding of the 
most controversial 
couple since la and 
Dick. A light rein foil 
as Ari and Jackie, 
wearing a beige chif- 
fon-and-iace Valen- 
tino. emerged from 
the Greek Orthodox 
ceremony at Skor- 
pios’s Chapel o! Our 
Lady. John Jr. and 
Caroline (behind 
Jackie) attended 
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Incomparable Style 




THE WAY 
SHE LOOKED 



S he made it look deceptively easy The 
ccUarless sheaths, Uie unadorned 
A-line dresses, a strand or two of pearls. 
Understated? Certainly, Imitable? Never. 
Jackie’s style was the stunning sum of 
parts tlutt In theory shouldn't have added 
up. She had a fine-honed delicacy, despite 
her size- 1 0 feet, and a regal bearing, al- 
though her legs were so Ixiwed site had earned the nick- 
name Bar\jo Legs in her 20s. “She was not a classic 
beauty," says Valentino, one of iter favorite designers, 
“but she was extremely striking. ,, 

Her glamor was extolled even in her pre-White 
House days. "She has the look of a beautiful lion," 
wrote a columnist in July 1960. But it was her appear- 
ance at her husband's Inauguration — outfitted in Oleg 
Cassini's sable-trimmed beige wool coat and pillbox 
lmt — that launched the Jackie look. The other women 
In attendance, recalls Cassini, "ail had big fur coats 
and looked like bears roaming around. Jackie looked 
so neat and pretty and young. She became a bombshell 
right away." 

So what If her style was expensive? According to 
Cassini, it was Joe Kennedy who footed the bills. Be- 
sides, says Letitia Baldrige, the former White House 
social secretary, "her public wanted her to dress well. 
If she had suddenly gone out and shopped at Sears, 
they would have lulled it." 

Over the years she would help set countless trends: 
one-shouldered gowns In the ‘60s, sari-style dresses in 
the 70s, classically tailored pantsuits in the '80s. But 
her own fashion sense was timeless. “Jackie's style 
stayed mostly the same," says designer Carolina Her- 
rera, whose clothes Jackie often wore in recent years, 
“but she was always modem, so she looked as good In 
the '90s ns she had in the '60s. " Valentino says that 
meeting Jackie “was like touching the sky with your 
finger." Emulating her style, the rest of us might not 
have reached that high. But we were happier for the 
trying.! > 



Whether formally dressed, as in 1 967 when she met 
Prince Norodom Sitanouk in Pnom- Penh. Cambodia, 
or. nght. attired in equestrian garb on a 1 962 trip to 
New Delhi, Jackie was, says designer Givenchy, “an 
ambassador of American charm and beauty ” 



Jackie set trends but 
never followed them, 
remaining for three 
decades a model of 
understated glamor 








Incomparable Style 



V A fashion writer noted that 
Jackie wore this Herrera dress bet- 
ter than anyone, she movud the 
buttons and altered the neckline. 



would typically 



A In her European phase, Jackie (in 
Capri in 1 970) pulled back tier hair 
and left her feet nearly bare 

V Jackie (at a Red Cross benefit in 
1 962) almost always wore gloves in 
pubfcc, less to be ladylike than to con- 
ceal her lifelong habit of nail-biting 



V Post-Washington, Jackie 
(in Manhattan in 1977) was of- 
ten scon in casual clothes, fa- 
voring slim-fitting pants and 
sweaters. 



By 1968. at Caro- 
lines law-school 
graduation. 57- 
yoar-old Jackie 
hod lowered her 
often short hem- 
lines to just above 
the knee 













► After her White House years, 
Jackie (in Peri* in the enrfy 70s) re- 
turned to the French designers she 
loved "We would first send her a 
choice of sketches," recalls Gi- 
venchy, "then she would come to 
Pans for fittings." 



Jackie's headwear made headlines, whether it 
was the “bnoche" (far left) that she sported at a 
1 962 state dinner or her famous bouffant, 
which she had styted every two days in the 
White House salon. She mode taad scarves 
chic, made being blond anything but. and a! 
most smgte handodly revived the liaberdashory 
industry with liar pillbox hats, which Halston, 
Cassini and Givenchy ail claimed credit for. And 
so intense was the demand for toopard-skm 
coats after Jackie's appearance w the spot- 
ted fur during a 1 962 visit to the Vatican— that 
leopards landed on the ondangerod- species list 
Soon after, the First lady gave hors up. 



< she knew exactly what she 
needod and how to wear it" says 
Carolina Herrera of Jackie (in a Herre- 
ra in 1989). "For me she was a great 
inspiration.” 



▼ In December 1960, Jackie wrote 
har friend and White House designer 
Oleg Cassini (her partner at a 1954 
dance), "Just make sura no ana ties ex- 
actly the same dress I do .IwantaU 
mine to bo original and no fat bide 
women flopping around m the same 
dress " She added. "Protect me-es I 
seem so merritessty exposed and don't 
know how to cope with it.” 



V Even at 18. Jackie had a distinctive eie- 
gance. "She was vary beautiful, and she didn't 
ever try to copy anybody else." noted her long- 
time Irmnd Pamela Hamrnan 






1 NCOM PARAHLE STYI.E 
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Jackie (at Viking) 
left for Doubleday 
when Viking pub- 
lished a novel about 
the assassination of 
Ted Kennedy. 
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The Later Years 



ON AN EVEN KEEL 

Ait interesting job and a doting companion brought stability 
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The Later Years 



I n the last chapter of her life, 
Jackie abandoned adven- 
ture and found stability, 
reveling in the mundane 
world of taxis and of- 
fice buildings as much as in 
the privileged sphere of 
horse farms and her vaca- 
tion compound on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. When she returned to New 
York City in 1975 from the indo- 
lence of Skorpios, she embraced the 
energy of Manhattan. With her pri- 
mary job, the raising of her chil- 
dren, accomplished, Jackie went to 
work three days a week as an editor, 
first at Viking, then at Doubleday. 

Often dressed in leggings, she sat 
in a modest, windowless office, 
shepherding writers through a doz- 
en books a year. Those who were in- 
timidated by her gently smiling 
presence in the corridors, the kitch- 
en — even at the copy machine — 
were quickly calmed. “Jackie made 
it easy,” says Doubleday president 
Stephen Rubin. “She was tremen- 
dously warm and accessible.” 

Her maternal nature was now ap- 
plied to nurturing authors; but as an 
editor, she could be tough. After 
reading the first draft of Michael 
Jackson’s 1988 autobiography, 
Moonwalk , she told the pop star, 
“Look, we can’t go on with this 
puff,” remembers Doubleday de- 
signer J.C. Suar&s. “She said, 

‘We’re going to have to fix this up or 



< "She made it a struggle in- 
volving people all over the coun- 
try," said Municipal Art Society 
head Kent Barwick of Jackie's 
high-visibility support at a 1 978 
rally to save Grand Central Ter- 
minal, that famous New York 
City landmark. 



A "Maurice is a man of great 
charm, wit and savoir faire. He 
hardly takes second place to 
Jackie in terms of social graces," 
noted a friend of diamond import- 
er Tempelsman (with Jackie in 
1986), her companion and protec- 
tor for some 1 5 years. 






Y ‘They were very 
» private/' says social- 
| ite Susan Gutfreund 
l of Jackie and Tem- 
g pelsman (on Madi- 
| son Avenue last 
i month). 'That was 
> part of their 
3 mystique." 



feel like the most important person 
in the world.” 

To him, there was nobody more 
important than Jackie. “He respect- 
ed her privacy and bandaged the 
wounds,” says a friend. “With Mau- 
rice, she was at peace.” ■ 



A The Clintons climbed aboard Tempelsman's cabin cruiser on Martha's Vineyard last August to 
schmooze with Jackie, Caroline and Ed Schlossberg, and Ted and Vicki Kennedy. 



we’re all going to look like fools.’ ” 
On the rare occasions that Jackie ' 
took up a cause, she attacked it as 
she did one of her books. In 1975, 
she joined a crusade to save Grand 
Central Terminal from a plan to 
erect a building that would obscure 
its facade. “By standing up and 
speaking out,” said Municipal Art 
Society president Kent L. Barwick, 

‘ ‘ she made it a success . ’ ’ 

It was in private, though, that she 



found her greatest happiness — with 
Maurice Tem pelsman, a Belgian- 
born financier and diamond mer- 
chant who parlayed her holdings 
into an estimated $200 million for- 
tune. Married, though separated 
from his wife, Tempelsman, 64, re- 
mained steadfastly by Jackie’s side 
for well over a decade, longer than 
JFK or Onassis. Described by a 
friend as “very dignified and intel- 
lectual,” Tempelsman “made you 
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< In the late '70s, 
before Maurice came 
on the scene, old 
friends like artist Bill 
Walton (accompa- 
nied by Eunice Ken- 
nedy Shriver and her 
husband, Sargent) 
squired Jackie to 
charity events. 



The Later Years 




First Mother 




PRIDE 
AND JOY 

HI other hood was the thing that most mattered to 
her, and John Jr. and Caroline — eulogized Ted 
Kennedy — 



‘are her two 
miracles 9 



O n Easter Sundays, Jackie, Caroline and John — 
and, more recently, Caroline's children — were 
in the habit of visiting a friend 's New Jersey 
farm for an egg hunt and then a jwarie in funny 
hats, invariably, says a pal, Jackie's cre- 
ations — a lamp sluuie tied to her head with a 
ribbon, for instance — were the wittiest. She 
may have possessed the poise of a First Lady, 
but in the company of children, she was the soul of spontaneity. 

Despite the fame, the power, the wealth that surrounded 
them, and the tragedy that molded their lives, Jackie gave her 
children a sense of joy: She gathered their friends into the 
White House and later into the sanctuary of her New York 
City apartment; she doted on their birthday parties — even 
John Jr.’s third, which she refused to cancel despite its failing 
on the day of JFK's funeral. 

And against all odds, she maintained for them a climate of 
normality. As she once told Kennedy biographer Doris 
Kearns Goodwin, shepherding Caroline and John Into a hap- 
py adulthood was "the best thing I have ever done." ■ ► 



John Jr., 2, got b strangle- 
hold on his mother's atten- 
tion as she readied him for 
bed following a party for 
his sister in the White 
House. One-year-old Caro- 
line (right) was eager to 
get a move-on es Jackie 
put every hair in place at 
the f army's prepr esidemial 
residence in Georgetown. 






First Mother 




< Jackie, an ama- 
teur painter, encour- 
aged a little dabbling 
in the arts by Caro- 
line, going on 3, in 
her Hyannis Port bed- 
room. Later, she ex- 
posed her children to 
the masters, old and 
new, in regular visits 
to New York City 
museums. 



>► In the summer of 
'64, less than a year 
after the death of 
JFK, the family's 
Hyannis Port com- 
pound offered a sea- 
son of abandon — ex- 
cept when it came to 
a 4-year-old’s force- 
feeding technique. 
Jackie "controlled 
the children in a lov- 
ing, not a dominating 
way," says Charles 
Eager, a retired state 
trooper who helped 
guard the estate. 
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A Jackie (with a 
napping Caroline 
aboard the Honey 
Fitz } avoided stress 
during her 1963 
pregnancy. Tragical- 
ly, baby Patrick lived 
just 39 hours. 



Yin 1975, the dis- 
persed family — 
Caroline starting 
Harvard, John Jr. 
at Andover — gath- 
ered for a Broad- 
way opening. 



< John Jr., 1 0, and 
Caroline, 13, strolled 
on Manhattan's 
West Side, enjoying 
one of Mom's favor- 
ite treats. 





First Mother 
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A "Caroline (chatting 
with her mom last 
August) is one of the 
most terrific young 
women because 
Jackie inspired it and 
allowed it," says 
longtime friend Rose 
Styron, wife of au- 
thor William. 
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< The daughter, 
not the mother 
(with John Jr.), 
spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the Ken- 
nedy Library 
Museum in Boston 
last October. 

*T remember 
watching Jackie's 
face," says Good- 
win. "It was Caro- 
line's moment, and 
you could see the 
pleasure she took 
in that. It was a 
sort of passing of 
the guard." 










First Mother 
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Y On May 1 5, four 
days before her 
death, Jackie took 
the air in New York's 
Central Park with 
companion Maurice 
Tempelsman, Caro- 
line and her newest 
grandchild, Jack, 1 6 
months. 



>- Jackie, who took 
a day off every week 
to be a grandmother, 
looked after Caro- 
line's daughters, 
Rose. 5, and Tatiana, 
3, on Martha's Vine- 
yard last summer. 
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Before the Legend 



REMEMBERING JACKIE 



In the early days of Camelot, 
Gail Wescott had an intimate 
glimpse of its queen 



I firel met Jacqueline Kennedy at her house in 
Hyannls Port the night her husband was being 
nominated for President at the 1960 Democrat- 
ic Convention in Los Angeles, 3,000 miles 
away. Jackie, who had miscarried after the 
1956 Convention, was now pregnant with John 
and determined to stay put to make sure noth- 
ing went wrong. She was wearing a sleeveless 
summer shift and sandals, and l»er skin actually seemed 



I 



you to my family." With her were Janet and Hugh Au- 
chincloss and her half sibling Jamie and Janet. 

The house was in ordinary-people disarray. In the 
large living room filled with antiques und comfortable 
furniture with flowered slipcovers, Caroline’s tiny wa- 
ter fins were abandoned on llie white rug. Jackie had 
set up an easel near the television. She was working 
on a painting for Jack’s homecoming. It showed his 
triumphant arrival at the dock and was cluttered with 
kids and dogs and a banner that read "Welcome 
Back, Mr. Jack." She hiul gotten to the beach area. 
’There are too many Kennedys!" she said In mock ex- 
asperation. "How can 1 fit them all in?” She was drink- 
ing a glass of ros£ wine and smoking cigarettes, and 




she requested not to be photographed doing either. 

Everyone began shouting "Jackie!" when it looked as 
if Kennedy would make it on the first ballot. When Wyo- 
ming pul him over the top, Jackie, ever the hostess, 
asked if everyone's glass was full, if anyone was hungry. 
She said, "I’m still only 30 years old, and I’ve just lost 
my anonymity for good. It’s a little scary.” 

In September l returned with photographer Alfred 
Eisenstaedt. The air was gray, and a storm was brewing 
that later would become a full-fledged hurricane. Lee 
Radziwill, who had given birth to a premature baby in 
late August, was at the house recuperating but stayed In 
her room. At lunch I sat down, and Caroline came at me 
shrieking, "No, no, no, that’s Daddy's chair and he’s 
going to get you with a big stick!" — a thought that sent 
her into a seizure of wild giggles. Jackie, however, was 
concerned. "I worry,” she said. “All those books on 
child psychology — and I'm the type who reads all those 
books — talk about how things affect children Caro- 
line’s age. I get this terrible feeling that when we leave, 
she might think that it’s because we don’t want to be 
with her. After the Convention, Jack was here for three 
straight weeks, and Caroline got so used to having Dad- 
dy around the house." 

By mid-afternoon, hurricane-force winds were blow- 
ing and the p<rwer abruptly failed. Jackie and I began to 
bop around the house lighting candles. By nightfall, an 
atmosphere of wacky festivity had taken over. Jackie, 
whose voice bi private lost much of its hushed, little-girl 
quality, got out a scrapbook. ‘Tve got to show you this 
picture," she said, pulling out a snapshot of an enor- 
mous female rear end bent over so the owner could peer 
through the Kennedy fence. "One of our neighbors took 
It, and it’s my favorite picture of the campaign so far. " 
Late that evening, Senator Kennedy called. When she 
returned to the living room, she said, 'Today’s our wed- 
ding anniversary, and Jack never mentioned it.” Oddly, 

I responded, "Well, tomorrow's my birthday." It was so 
off-the-wall and off the subject that we started laughing 
and then sal there till all hours talking and drinking 
wine by candlelight. 

A few days after President Kennedy’s body was flown 
back to Washington in November 1963, 1 asked Jackie’s 
press secretary if 1 could have one of the prayer cards 
that Jackie hod written out for publication; her secre- 
tary coiled back to say yes. I rushed to the East Wing of 
the White House, and suddenly there was Jackie, hold- 
ing out the envelope. “Thank you," she said, "for think- 
ing of this." 1 was stunned. Every reporter in the world 
would have given anything at that moment for a private 
exchange with Mrs. Kennedy. I, however, was speech- 
less. I must have looked as stricken as I felt because 
Jackie smiled and said, consoling me in words that are 
etched forever in my head, "Oh, Gail — think back on 
the good times. Remember the hurricane?" 

! Somehow, I managed to stumble out onto the street, 

I where, for the first time during those momentous days, 

> 1 started to cry. ■ 

j •< In the lull of 1 960, ■vary pregnant Jackie mode a rwt 
I campaign appearance in a New York City porado. 
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Reflections 




IN HER OWN 




ever going to Teel sorry for 
me.’ Then she’d put ha- 
chin up. She taught me so 
much.” 

Ob the presidential 
election 

”1 itad been in my room for 
days, not getting out of 
bed. 1 guess I was just in 
physical and nervous ex- 
haustion, because the 
month after John’s birth 
was Just the opposite of re- 
cuperation 1 missed all 
the gala things. 1 always 
wished 1 could have partici- 
pated more in 
those 



T he following passages, from two rare 
inlennews and letters written by 
Jacqueline Onassis between 1972 
and 1982, unit appear in a forthcom- 
ing biography, The Kennedy Women: The Saga 
of an American Family, by Laurence Learner. 



Jackie on Bose 

”1 remember she was so 
sweet to me, it was my 
first weekend on the 
Cape. 1 was more dressed 
up than his sisters, and 
Jack teased me about it, in 
on affectionate way. He 
.said something like, 
‘Where do you think 
you’re going?* Rose said, 
*0h, don't be mean, dear, 
she looks lovely.’ 1 liked 
her enormously. This 
woman did everything to 
put one at ease.” 

On JFK and Rose 

"My mother asked Mrs. 
Kennedy to come over to 
Newport. Jack was 36 
at the time and a 
senator. His 
mother 



coming to have lunch with 
my mother, and we were 
going to the beach. Mrs. 
Kennedy was nil dressed 
up in a beautiful, light 
blue silk dress and a big 
hat. Jack had on some un- 
deralurt and a pair of bed- 
room slippers, so she was 
rather mortified. Anyway 
It was, I’m sure, one of Ids 
least favorite days, with 
the two mothers sitting 
there talking about the 
wedding. So we went 
swimming. I came out of 
the water early. It was 
time to go up for 
lunch, 



and Mrs. Kennedy 
stood on the path, calling 
to her son. It was Just like 
little ones when they know 
their mothers are calling. 
Then he started coming 
up, saying ‘Yes, 

Mother.’ ’’ 

On Rose coping 
with tragedy 

’ 'I've seen her cry twice. 
Once I was in her room at 
the Cape, the other was on 
( Quassia's ) ship after Mr. 
Kennedy died. She’d say 
something and her voice 
would break a little * 
bit — then she’d 
grab my hand 
and say, 

'Nobody’s 
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first shining hours with 
Jack, but at least I had giv- 
en him our John, the son he 
longed for so much." 

On Ike Inauguration 

“Mrs. Eisenhower said to 
me in the car on the way to 
the Inauguration that Pres- 
ident Elsenhower looked 
like ‘Paddy the Irishman In 




hisTbp Hat.’ Then 
she realized she had 
made a slight gaffe." 

On living In the 
White House 

"What I wanted to do 
more than anything was to 
keep my family together. I 
didn't wont to go down 
into coal mines or be a 
symbol of elegance. I just 
wanted to save some nor- 
mal life for Jack and the 
dtildren and for me. My 



first fight was to fight for a 
sane life for my babies and 
their father." 

On memories of 
Jack 

"I think sometimes that 
time heals things. I 
can't remember Jack's 
voice exactly any- 
more. I can't look at 
pictures. I don’t have 
them all around. 

The house in Hyan- 
nis Port is the only 
house where we 
really lived, 
where we had 
our children, where" 
every little pickle Jar I 
found in some little coun- 
try lane on the Cape 
brings back memories. 
Nothing’s changed since 
we were in it.” 

On Arl Onauli 

"Rose was the one who en- 
couraged me, who said 
‘he's a good man' and 
'don’t worry, dear’ She's 
been so extraordinarily 
generous . . . Here I was 
married to her son and I 
have these children 
and she was the one who 
was saying marry Ari.” 

On Jackie 

"I’m solitary. l*m rather in- 
troverted. I’m really glad 
my children have a sense 
of humor — 1 think I’m a bit 
irreverent.” 

On depression 

"1 have a tendency to go 
into a downward spiral of 
depression or isolation 
when I'm sad. To go out, 
to take a walk, to take a 
swim, that's very much 
wind the Kennedys do. 

It's a salvation, 
really." 




On privacy *^*fc^*^ 

"The world has no right 
to Jack's private life with 
me. I shored all these 
rooms with him, not with 
the Book of the Month Club 
readers, and 1 don’t want 
them shopping through 
those rooms now." 



On her place in 
history 

* ’So many people hit the 
White House with their dic- 
taphone running l nev- 

er even kept a Journal. 1 
thought, 'I want to live my 
life, not record iL* " 



A p» oliffc note writer, 
Jackie sent a warm 
thank you to the Nix- 
ons after a private 
dinnerin1971.lt was 
the first time she end 
her children had been 
back m the White 
House and. Jackie 
wrote, "before John 
went to sleep, I could 
explain the photo 
graphs of Jock and 
him in his room . . ." 
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In a moving tribute, Mourice Tempelsman. 
Jackie's last love, read Ithaka by modem 
Greek poet C.P. Cavafy et her funeral in New 
York City's St Ignatius Loyola church. 

As you set out fur Ithaka 
hope your road is a long one, 
full itfad\xmture,full of discovery, 
l.aistryganians and Cyclops, 
angry Poseidon — dun 't be (\fraid qf 
litem : 

you never find things like that on 
your way 

as long as you keep your thoughts 
raised high, 

as long as a rare excitement 
stirs your spirit and your body 
Laistrygonians and Cyclops, 
wild Poseidon— you won't encounter 
them 

unless you bring them along inside 
your soul, 

unless your soul sets them up in front 
of you. 

Hope your road is a long one. 

May there be many summer 
mornings when, 
with what pleasure, u hat joy, 
you enter harbors you're seeing for 
the first time; 

may you stop at Phoenician trading 
stations 

to buy fine things, 
maUtar-qf-, pticrri and coral, amber 
ami ebony, 

sensual perfume qf every kind— 
us many sensual i*erfumos as you 
can, 

and may you visit many Egyptian 
cities 

to learn and go on learning from 
their scholars. 




Keep Ithaka always in your mind. 

Arriving them is what you're 
destined for. 

Ihd don 'l hurry the Journey at all 

Belter if U lasts for years, 

so you'm old by the time you reach the 
island, 

wextUhy ivlth all you've gained on the 
way, 

not expecting Ithaka to make j/ou 
rich. 

Ithaka gave you the manxdous 
journey. 

Without her, you wauldn ' l have set 
out 

She has nothing Iqfl to give you now 

And if you find her poor, Ithaka won't 
have footed you. 

Wise as you uHU have become, so full 
qfexjxfrience, 

you 'll have understood by Uum what 
Uwsellhakastnean. m 




